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“A German Ace Tells Why” 


MOST interesting book* is “A German Ace 

Tells Why,” by Leonhard Guenther, because 

of what it relates about Hitler and Germany, 

and a most suggestive book because of what it hints 
concerning the author. 

This author is a Universalist and a member of 
one of our prominent churches. He is a doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Munich, a doctor 
of jurisprudence from the University of Bonn, an en- 
gineer and business executive and a German flying ace, 
and he is now working in a kitchen in the United 
States. Germany is being bled white both by casual- 
ties at the battlefront and by casualties of persecution. 
This man is a refugee to save his life. He is obviously 
a great loss to Germany. 

He is writing under an assumed name so that 
retribution may not fall upon his relatives in Ger- 
many. Now people may send one dollar to him per- 
sonally at 16 Allen St., Cambridge, Mass., to get a copy 
of his book, autographed, but we beg to assure our 
readers that purchase of a book is not a one-sided 
affair. It isa good book. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, gives it 
standing by his foreword. The entries beginning 
May 22, 1915, and ending September 3, 1939, are crisp, 
direct and most illuminating. He was a boy in 
“World War Number One,” but his father was at the 
front. The boy was a patriotic German and we see 
through his eyes the bitterness of defeat. Though a 
conservative, he co-operated with the new govern- 
ment. There is an entry for 1923 which emphasizes 
what we now know, that the victorious nations by 
their harshness struck deadly blows at a liberal gov- 
ernment in Germany. All the work of reconciliation 
was destroyed when the French and Belgians marched 
into the Ruhr. He wrote then: “Promoters of the 
doctrine of revenge in our own country are jubilant 
and triumphant. ‘There you are with your peaceful 
and obedient co-operation with the democracies,’ they 
shout. ‘Now you see what the spirit of international 
reconciliation has brought to our poor people.’ ”’ 

The hardships of the people, the mistakes of the 
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liberal government, the horrors of inflation, the 
political inexperience of the masses and the stupidity 
of other nations paved the way for Hitler. In this 
book we have the story of his rise. We see how a Ger- 
man intellectual who despised him was led to support 
him. Hitler’s cleverness, his successes, the way he 
unified Germany, the enthusiasm he created—all 
appear in this book ‘‘A German Ace Tells Why.” 

Then came disillusionment. Against the back- 
ground of jubilant and happy crowds and work for 
everybody we begin to get evidence of anxiety in the 
mind of the high-minded author. Under date of 
September 14, 1936, we read, “Something terrible 
has happened today.’”’ Then follows the story of a 
widow whom he knew who kept a delicatessen store 
and who that day received, by parcel post, the ashes 
of her son. He had been sent to a concentration camp 
for plotting against Hitler and had died of “a heart 
attack,” or, in other words, he had been murdered. 
The passage ends with the words: “I fail to under- 
stand the policy of ruthless brutality on the part of 
certain National Socialist officials. By such methods 
they do not create loyalty and faith.” 

On February 15, 19387, the writer’s Lutheran 
church had the Reichsbishop as preacher. The ser- 
mon was on purging religion of Jewish influences and 
translating Christianity into German. “‘I shall pray 
to God somewhere else,”’ the author wrote. 

On November 29, 1938, he wrote: “No, no, and 
three times no. This should not have been done; it is 
definitely unworthy of a nation like Germany. Is the 
whole Jewish population to be punished because one 
fanatic Jewish boy killed a German embassy official 
in Paris? Synagogues are burning, Jewish apartments 
and houses are being destroyed and the whole Jewish 
male population of our city up to the age of sixty-five 
has been put into concentration camps.’’ Another 
thing that he says on this date is that the twenty-four 
hours through which he had just passed had torn 
down more faith in Hitler than the five years before 
had built up. Are all the achievements of Hitler, he 
asks, built on unjustice and cruelty? Will they be 
followed by assaults on peaceful neighbors? 

When Hitler broke his solemn promise and 
marched into Czechoslovakia, the author wrote: 
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“Has Hitler lost all his good common sense, has he 
abandoned all the great qualities of statesmanship he 
used to have, is he a criminal and conqueror who has 
purposely and with trickery built up a system of 
patriotic fanaticism that it may serve his own am- 
bitious desires to rule Europe and perhaps the whole 
world? .... I do not trust him any more and I see 
terrible things coming.” 

If one chooses to invest a dollar in a German 
refugee, he will receive much more than a dollar’s 
worth. He will also render a service to a German in- 
tellectual who did not need to be converted to Univer- 
salist philosophy and faith, but who knew that it was 
his philosophy and faith when on his long and danger- 
ous pilgrimage he came face to face with it. 

* * 


TEN YEARS AGO AT BUFFALO 
EN years ago the General Convention met in 
Buffalo. Examining the records of the conven- 
tion to check on a fact, we were impressed with 
the feeling that this convention took place long ago. 
Among those who were on the programs or active 
in the debates were Stella Marek Cushing, A. Gertrude 
Earle, Doctor Tomlinson, Doctor Reed, Doctor Grose, 
Doctor Fischer, Richard McLaughlin, Milo Folsom 
and J. P. Mead. In the press room, Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall was hard at work. All are gone. At Tufts 
College in September, while an old guard will be in 
evidence, new people will be active in the various 
meetings. And yet only ten years have passed. Louis 
Annin Ames was referred to in the Buffalo convention 
story as ‘‘the oldest member on the Board of Trustees 
in point of service.” He is still active and youthful. 
Dr. Robert Cummins was described as “our min- 
ister in Cincinnati.” 
The president of the General Convention was 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, and he made one of the great 
addresses of the convention and of his career. Doctor 
Ratcliff was president of the G. S. 8. A., Mrs. Walker 
of the W. N. M. A. and Doctor Baner of the Ministers’ 
Association. Victor A. Friend came to our highest 
office at this convention as successor to Doctor Adams. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz was both General Secretary and 
General Superintendent. 
Changes come more rapidly than we realize. 
Let us “redeem the time.”’ Let us make the Tufts 
Convention count. 
* * 


OUR MOST IMPORTANT CHURCH 


UR most important church is not Washington 
or Lynn or Malden or Haverhill, or any other 
church where hundreds of worshipers turn out 

on a Sunday morning. These are large churches and 
of primary importance. But our most important 
churches are our small churches. We were reminded 
strongly of this too easily overlooked fact by at- 
tendance at the recent centennial celebration of the 
Universalist church of Dexter, New York, ministered 
to for so many years by the beloved Harry Reed. 
Dexter, like many another small church, has given 
loyal and important service to the cause of liberal 
Christianity. A great General Superintendent, John 
Smith Lowe, came out of Dexter. The Dexter folks 
demonstrated the “patience of the saints” listening for 
a year to the first terrible attempts at preaching of 
both the present minister of the Universalist Na- 
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tional Memorial Church and the present manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

In this connection we remember that the Univer- 
salist church at Liberty, Michigan, had much to 
do with the training of our excellent general field 
worker, the Rey. Edna P. Bruner, who was student 
pastor there for several summers. We have not for- 
gotten either the Winthrop, New York, church nor the 
several little eastern Massachusetts churches that 
have for years been the training grounds for St. Law- 
rence and Tufts theological students. 

These are important contributions to our com- 
mon cause. Much more important, however, in hun- 
dreds of small communities is the influence of the 
little band of Universalists that makes up the local 
church. It is the center of sympathetic understanding 
of human nature, the leavening influence in situations 
where race and class prejudice have aroused dangerous 
community tensions. It is a fellowship where youth 
learns to see religion and science not as enemies but as 
allies. It is a group of people who view community 
improvement as not only desirable but also possible, 
and who labor for such improvements patiently but 
persistently. 

“But not so all small churches,” says someone. 
No, not so even all small Universalist churches. This, 
however, is what all small Universalist churches ought 
to be and can be. The Universalist group at Dexter 
and a hundred other small Universalist groups we 
could name have been and are just such fine influences 
in their communities. 

We say, then, it is up to each of our small churches 
to recognize that they are the most important parts of 
the Universalist fellowship, for they are or can be the 
growing edge of Universalism in their communities. 

EY Hie, 


? 


* * 


DOCTOR LEINING’S PLAN 

R. FRED C. LEINING is pushing ahead with his 

plan for a ten per cent increase along every line 

of church activity in ‘the state of New York. 

The plan is so simple, so concrete, so possible, that it 

commends itself to practically all the ministers and 

churches. It gives a definite, clean-cut objective, a 

plain mark to shoot at. The success thus far has been 
highly gratifying. 

Doctor Leining retires this year from membership 
on the board of trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. Entering the board first on nomination 
from the floor, he has proved to be one of the most use- 


ful members. 
*  * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Because we closed debate in our columns on the 
minor question of the status of the editor, we did not 
close debate on war, peace, pacifists, conscientious 
objectors, heaven or hell. Only when a man has once 
said two plus two equal five, we see no reason why he 
need say it twice in this journal. 


Debates seem to confirm people in views long 
held. Why can we not devise some debates that will 
shed light? 


The more primitive the man the more he fears and 
suspects the new. 
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Democracy Depends on Christianity 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


F you want to know what the phrase “saving 
democracy’’ means in this age of crisis and con- 
fusion, it isn’t necessary to do a piece of extended 

research, or digest some 400-page tome on political 
science, in order to find out. Just turn to some of the 
ordinary institutions you find existing and operating in 

—our democratic culture, reflect upon their significance, 
examine their bases, probe for the principles that live 
within them. Take, for instance, a presidential elec- 
tion. 

This is such a familiar part of the routine machin- 
ery of our life that the average American citizen ac- 
cepts it the way he takes a horse race. But a young 
man by the name of Salom Rizk found it to have such 
a startling meaning that he has been unable to return 
to a state of casual indifference, and has been busy 
ever since trying to open the eyes of his compatriots. 

Salom Rizk, as you may know, was a ragged, half- 
starved, homeless child living in a mountain village of 
Syria, when his teacher told him one day that he was 
an American citizen. His parents, native Syrians, had 
once lived in America and become naturalized. This 
fact had bestowed upon Salom a certain legal status, 
though he had no idea of what it meant, for he had 
never been within ten thousand miles of his fictional 
country. As soon as he could manage it, he came to 
America to survey and receive this mysterious in- 
heritance, and one of the biggest astonishments in 
store for him—he relates—was the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt was running against 
President Hoover. 

It seemed unbelievable to Salom that the head of 


this vast and powerful nation had to appeal to him . 


and the grocer next door in order to stay in the White 
House. For not only did President Hoover seem to 
want to continue living in the White House very much, 
but also such tremendous things seemed to be at stake. 
As the campaign got hotter, and the hounded Presi- 
dent foresaw grass growing in the city streets if his 
opponent should become Chief Executive, Rizk was 
waiting for the day when Mr. Hoover would call out 
the armed forces to crush those who were hurling angry 
accusations against him, and to prevent the grass from 
taking back the streets. A neighbor would say hard 
things against the head of the government right before 
the corner cop, but he wasn’t arrested. 

When Mr. Roosevelt won the election—it was 
actually held without the intervention of the police 
or the military—surely there would be a day of judg- 
ment upon men like J. N. Darling, who had ridiculed 
the candidate day after day in biting cartoons. But 
that didn’t happen either. Instead of purging Ding, 
the new President appointed him chairman of a com- 
mission to conserve wild life! And Ding was left free 
to keep his pen inked for graphic diatribes in two 
future elections. . 

Take another item out of our common life and 
look at it fora moment. Take your daily newspaper. 
Probably it is not as good a newspaper as it should be 
or could be. When I was in college I learned that the 
dissemination of information about public affairs was 
one of democracy’s unsolved problems. Editors and 
publishers have their own notions about what is fit to 
print and proper to be emphasized. These notions 


frequently differ from my notion and your notion of 
the needs of the public welfare. Our newspapers have 
their prejudices, their slants, their peeves, their hob- 
bies, their advertisers, their fears and limited loyalties. 
But I am not thinking so much about their quality of 
performance—it ranges all the way from good to bad— 
as about a certain theory or principle on which they 
operate. Some months ago E. B. White, whose grave 
humor helped make the New Yorker magazine a na- 
tional institution, described this principle in the fol- 
lowing way. Said Mr. White, without even a sem- 
blance of joking: We in this country are still invited 
to “read real news of real events instead of phoney 
news manufactured by a paid agent of the state.” 
However much our press falls short of the ideal news- 
paper, it feels duty bound to honor an objective, im- 
personal, implacable reality the people of democratic 
cultures call truth. Not even the most culpable of our 
newspapers deliberately manufacture phoney news. 
They feel compelled to report the real events of the 
real world’s happenings. 

Now, if you will reflect for a few moments on 
these two items from our common life—Salom Rizk’s 
elections and E. B. White’s newspapers—you will 
awaken to the fact that there’s a good deal more in- 
volved in them and lying beneath them than we com- 
monly appreciate. They imply things far beyond 
themselves. They symbolize a certain kind of society, 
a certain world-view; they infer a set of principles, a 
whole philosophy of life. And it isa kind of philosophy 
against which there is a bitter and desperate revolt in 
the present age. Within the pale of Western culture 
there has risen a modern barbarism which is not only 
unbound by all the inherited principles and concepts, 
but which is also determined upon destroying those 
principles, branch, body and root. 

It is not necessary to explain why Salom Rizk was 
amazed, or why E. B. White felt grateful. They were 
viewing things against the background of a world 
where the commonly accepted decencies have ceased to 
be commonly accepted. Rizk’s experience told him it 
was an exceptional thing—indeed, an unbelievable 
thing—for the head of a government not to use the 
opportunities of his position and power to remain the 
head of the government as long as he wished, or until 
unseated by a violent revolution. He had been brought 
up in a world where brute force was becoming increas- 
ingly recognized as the arbiter of all questions; where 
due process of law was losing its standing; where the 
party in power was the law; where men were coming 
to be regarded as political creatures, receiving all their 
rights and privileges from the party who controlled 
the state; where a man as a man enjoyed no inalienable 
rights. 

Mr. White’s appreciation of his privilege to read 
real news of real events in his daily paper, instead of 
phoney news manufactured by an agent of the state, 
came, of course, through a comparison with the plight 
of millions of citizens now living under the so-called 
“new order” of totalitarianism. Wherever the blight 
of totalitarianism has established itself, the press is not 
only at liberty to manufacture phoney news, it is 
obligated to do so, if the interests of the ruling party 
seem to require it, and if the folk-spirit is thereby 
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strengthened or protected against loss of morale. The 
very idea of a truth-telling press is considered a notion 
of decadent liberalism and hypocritical plutocracy, or 
a Jewish machination, or a bourgeois superstition. Ac- 
cording to Nazi-Fascist-Communist philosophy, there 
is no such thing as truth with a capital T, truth in the 
sense of an independent, objective moral norm requir- 
ing the recognition of things contrary to the will of the 
ruling élite. Truth is that fiction which serves the 
immediate interest of the Party and the Cause. It is 
something which comes under the direction of the 
ministry of propaganda. 

If you will put these two items together—our 
presidential elections and our newspapers—and con- 
trast them with the order of things in totalitarianism, 
you have concrete illustrations of what “‘saving democ- 
racy’’ means in this period of history; you have telling 
symbols of the values which make up our moral- 
spiritual heritage, and which it is our job to save, to 
strengthen, to reinvigorate, to express anew in a crea- 
tive movement of life. 

Some of our people seem to think that the chief 
difference between democracy and totalitarianism con- 
sists of a difference in political-economic forms, a dif- 
ference in the machinery and efficiency of social 
management, a difference between looseness and tight- 
ness, between planlessness and planning, between 
more liberty and less liberty. Every time there is a 
change or a threatened change in the status quo, when- 
ever social regulations are tightened, when aliens are 
finger-printed, when Communists are declared unfit 
to be school teachers, when military conscription is 
introduced, these people holler “‘Fascism!’’ Well, there 
is a shadow of a point in some of these things, and 
there may be danger in social change. But there are 
going to be social changes, political and economic 
changes, and that in itself isn’t the issue at all. The 
issue lies in much more fundamental questions. Are 
we going to descend to government by hoodlumism 
and expedience, or shall we continue to have a gov- 
ernment of law according to clearly-defined prin- 
ciples? Shall law-abiding citizens continue to have 
the inherent dignity and rights of persons, or shall 
they be degraded to the rank of purely political crea- 
tures, subject to an arbitrary, all-devouring, omnipo- 
tent State, which recognizes no principle save ex- 
pedience, and derives all law, truth and justice from 
the will of the most sacred party? 

It is such questions as these which underlie the 
present crisis and light with meaning such a phrase 
as “saving democracy.’ And these questions are 
political and economic questions only on the surface 
and in a technical sense. Basically, they are religious 
questions. The root of their answers lies within the 
province of religion, where the ultimate issues of life 
are decided. The manner in which these questions 
have been answered in the past, and will be answered 
in the future, depends upon what men think and feel 
and believe about the nature of man and the nature 
of the universe; depends upon what men regard as 
fundamentally true and right and good; upon whether 
or not men believe in a moral law which stands above 
human law; upon what men think or do not think 
about God; upon what they worship and what they 
scorn; upon what they find or do not find to be holy, 
commanding, transcendent; upon their faith or skepti- 
cism concerning the ultimate character of creation and 
the meaning of human existence. 
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Ordinarily, we look to habit, usage, established 
standards and tradition to answer questions like these. 
But a time of crisis calls our habits, usages and tradi- 
tions to question. Why are those usages good, why 
are they right, why are they true? Wesay that certain 
usages are established by our Federal Constitution. 
Very well, but men can change constitutions, even 
scrap them. We say that the values of democracy are © 
affirmed in our Declaration of Independence, which 
calls them inalienable—that is, of such a nature that 
they cannot be taken away. Very well. But what 
makes them inalienable? Why can’t they be taken 
away? If they are invented by man, they can be de- 
stroyed by men. If they are derived from the opinion 
of a majority, another majority can have a different 
opinion. If they are bestowed by a gracious political 
state, a less gracious state can take them away. 

You see, when we are put on the spot by a pro- 
found crisis we are forced to fall back upon funda- 
mental convictions, pushed back to the faith which 
answers those questions behind all questions. Ordi- 
narily, it is sufficient to be able to say that the earth 
is supported by an enormous elephant. The especially 
inquisitive can be assured that the elephant stands on 
the back of a titanic tortoise. But there come times 
when such answers are not enough: what supports the 
tortoise? 

Those values, principles and ways of thinking 
which lie at the core of our moral-spiritual heritage, 
which form the base for our kind of civilization, and 
which we commonly symbolize by the word “‘democ- 
racy,’ do not depend, and never did depend, upon 
great official documents like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. Back of those docu- 
ments stood a body of commonly held religious faith 
and conviction. The fundamental principles of the 
documents were derived from this faith; the docu- 
ments had power and validity because they had this 
faith behind them, and they will endure through this 
period of crisis only if there is enough of that religious 
faith left among the present generations. The essen- 
tial principles of what we call ‘‘democracy”’ are fun- 
damentally religious, Biblical and Christian. 

For instance, it was the Hebrew-Christian doc- 
trine of man which gave him his “democratic’’ dig- 
nity. By regarding man as a child of God, by endow- 
ing him with a significance in creation which exceeded 
the purpose of any earth-bound state, by giving him 
an equality with all other men before the Author of 
creation, he was saved from being looked upon as a 
mere pawn for princes and politicians, he was given 
innate dignity and inalienable rights. In order for 
American democracy to become established, men had 
to be able to say: “All men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.’’ The Declara- 
tion of Independence was also a declaration of de- 
pendence. 

These rights were defined and buttressed by the 
Hebrew-Christian concept of the moral law, which 
determined what was fundamentally right and wrong, 
what could be undertaken with a prospect of success 
and what would be sure to end eventually in futility. 
As one of our most influential justices of the Supreme 
Court expressed it more than a hundred years ago: 
“In ascending to the great principles upon which all 
society rests, it must be admitted that there are some 
which are of eternal obligation, and arise from our 
common dependence upon our Creator. Among those 
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are our duty to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before God.”’ This moral Law, this Law above 
all laws, was understood to give rights to all, and to lay 
obligations and restrictions upon all. It established 
areas which the men of greed and power could not 
violate without calling down upon themselves the 
adverse judgments of the Lord of history. The men 
who framed the American Constitution had to believe 
they were doing something more than boldly inscribing 
their own peculiar and stubborn opinions upon the 
face of social things. 

So far as our own stream of history is concerned, 
the basic concepts of democracy—I mean the bed- 
rock underneath the concepts of democracy—go back 
at least three thousand years to ancient Judah. You 
can find the essential principles of it already well es- 
tablished when Ahab, King of Israel, wanted to acquire 
Naboth’s vineyard. Naboth owned a piece of land 
which happened to be suited by quality and location 
for a garden for Ahab. Ahab tried to buy it, but 
Naboth had reasons for not selling. He had a peasant’s 
attachment to his property: he had inherited it from 
his fathers. Perhaps, too, he had fears of being skinned 
in bargaining with a king. So he said to Ahab, ‘“‘No, I 
don’t want to part with it.” 

Ahab knew what the law was, and accepted the 
refusal as a finality. Yet he was not the man to take 
this thwarting gracefully. He went home and took to 
his bed, turned his face to the wall, sulked and wouldn’t 
eat. But he had a wife named Jezebel. She was a for- 
eigner, a Phoenecian, who had her own gods in her own 
private temple, and looked with contempt upon Jew- 
ish notions and scruples. She believed in nothing 
superior to her own wit and will. She denounced Ahab 
as a weakling, tore into him with satirical comments 
on his impotent majesty. “‘Are you the king around 
here, or aren’t you?” she asked. ‘‘Leave the matter to 
somebody with will and intellect. I’ll get the vine- 
yard for you.” So she proceeded to manufacture 
phoney news. She hired hoodlums to accuse Naboth 
of a crime punishable by death, and he was duly liqui- 
dated. 

But when Ahab went down to take possession of 
the vineyard, there was a prophet, a spokesman for 
the moral law, in the ointment. The facts of the crime 


_ Labor Sunday 


HE Christian concern for democracy, based on 
Jesus’ teaching of the dignity and essential 
brotherhood of all the children of God, long an 

influence in political institutions, has more recently 
begun to find expression in economic and industrial 
relations. This concern supports the right of the com- 
mon man to a voice in determining the conditions un- 
der which he works. The labor union movement, like 
political democracy, has its imperfections; yet it is the 
major expression of the democratic principle in indus- 
try. Employers in increasing numbers are freely grant- 
ing to labor the right to organize and are working out 
constructive relationships with unions on the basis of 
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had reached the ears of Elijah the Tishbite, at that 
time dwelling in exile. Elijah came to meet Ahab sur- 
veying his prey, and when the two came face to face 
in the vineyard, Elijah said: “So you have killed and 
taken possession, have you? Well, the Lord has found 
you out. And because you have sold yourself to no 
purpose in doing what is evil in the sight of God, your 
household will be swept out.’”’ Ahab trembled like a 
cottonwood leaf, not so much because he had been 
caught red-handed by Elijah, whose head already had 
a price on it, but because he knew in his secret heart 
that he stood utterly guilty before God’s implacable 
moral law. 

Here in this fragment of ancient story about a 
Hebrew princeling and his pagan wife is revealed the 
faith on which our democracy was built, by which it 
will stand, without which it will fall. It is true that 
the moral law did not prevent this king and queen 
from acting lawlessly. They acted arbitrarily; they 
trampled upon justice; they took away rights sup- 
posed to be inalienable; they got their ends by think- 
ing like corporation lawyers. But the law won out 
just the same, and by it they were condemned. The 
difference between them and the modern totalitarian 
dictator is this: dictators are not indicted by any law 
they recognize. They themselves constitute the only 
law there is. Their only error lies in not being foxy 
enough or tough enough. When they commit a crime 
it is not called a crime; when they break an established 
principle, the principle thereby becomes disestab- 
lished, is relegated to the category of an old supersti- 
tion. No one, least of all a common man, steps up to 
say: “By the Eternal, you can’t do that!’’ for the 
Eternal has no standing in a totalitarian culture. 
Neither has the common man. The people bow before 
whatever the Fuehrer does, saying: “Our Fuehrer 
knows best.” 

Where no God is recognized as governing the 
lives of men, unscrupulous tyrannies will step in and 
seize control. Where life is viewed merely or primarily 
in terms of politics, the principles of morality will be 
thrown to the winds. Where life is viewed from no 
standpoint above the brief existence of the generations 
on this planet, it will come to be viewed cheaply and 
cynically. 


Message, 1941° 


mutual confidence. In many industries, the men and 
women who work with their hands and tend machines 
are no longer a struggling minority seeking recognition 
and a just share of the profits of industry. They have 
become a great organic movement, involved directly 
in the worldwide struggle for the preservation and 
growth of democracy. 

In countries where liberty and equality prevail as 
ideals of human relations, there the labor movement 
is strong. Where they are not applied to industrial 
relations, there unions are few and weak. Where 
democracy has been discarded, as in the totalitarian 
states, there the independent labor union movement 
has disappeared. The existence of these contrasting 
situations is not a mere coincidence. Democracy, by 
the very law of its nature, must extend into industrial 
and economic as well as political relations. Totalita- 
rianism, by an equally inherent law of its nature, must 
destroy an independent labor union movement. Indus- 
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trial civilization must either extend more democratic 
control to those who produce and to those who con- 
sume economic goods and services, or it must center 
total power in a political state. There seems to be no 
other alternative. If we cannot have the spirit of 
Christian democracy in industry, all democracy is 
jeopardized. 

It is well that church members face this fact and 
‘come to terms with it. A new missionary opportunity 
presents itself. The churches should urge the further 
application of the Christian principles of democracy to 
industrial and economic relations. If this new mis- 
sionary call is heeded, the Christian forces will play a 
vital part in the era just ahead. If it is ignored, they 
are likely to have little part in solving our most 
urgent social problems and infusing spiritual life into 
society. 

The fundamental religious concern with industry 
has to do with its spirit and purpose. If we are to 
develop an economic order which will express the spirit 
of Christ, who came ‘‘not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” the primary test of production and dis- 
tribution must be not a private advantage but the 
common good. A Christian spirit must find appropri- 
ate economic forms to fulfill its basic purpose of the 
greatest service to human need. 

In the area of industrial relations the churches 
must make clear not only that labor has the right to 
organize, but also that the principle of such organ- 
ization is socially sound. At the same time as labor 
grows in power, it must assume the moral responsibility 
which power entails. Organized labor can command 
public support only as it deals effectively with various 
elements in its ranks which weaken confidence in its 
integrity. It must live up to the Christian spirit which 
is essential to democracy. It must itself practice 
democracy in control and, where necessary, put its 
own house in order. It must, also, refrain from dis- 
criminating against any workers because of color or 
creed. Many unions have led the way in fair inter- 
racial relations in their own membership and have set 
a worthy example to civic and religious organizations. 
Others have yet to accept and to practice this Chris- 
tian democratic principle. 

This hour of crisis calls for a Christian movement 
which has renewed its spirit and clarified its vision of 
the wider implications of its Gospel, and for a labor 
movement which has purified its practices and set its 
eyes on the farther goals of true democracy. All 
groups are summoned to work together for a better 
ordering of society upheld by religion on the one hand, 
and by the productive labor of hand and brain on the 
other. 

+ Ow 


Not Infallible 


A little news item from Moscow this week filled us with 
unholy glee. Two German spies were arrested at a railroad station 
in Russia wearing Russian clothing. They explained they had 
been sent to do some government work at the city of Viatka, and 
were promptly arrested because of the simple fact that Viatka 
had its name changed to Kirov seven years ago. The German 
Geopolitik Institute is supposed to be the wonder of the world; 
many millions of dollars have been spent by it accumulating 
exhaustive information about every country in the world; yet it 
was not able to prevent the Germany army, or the Gestapo, or 
somebody, from sending spies into Russia looking for a town that 
had not existed for seven years. Thank you, Dr. Goebbels; we 
feel better now.—The New Republic. 
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THE FEAST 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE upon a time, before Milton had grown as 
large as it is now, there were many delightful 
things happening every day, which are no longer 

to be seen. Buggies were driven along the shady lanes; 
a horse bus went into Boston twice a day, and there 
was straw on the floor of the bus and there was a shaky 
oil lamp for light. 

And once a year in Milton there was a great feast. 
A supper. A Turkey Supper, to which all the people 
went. ; 

And the nice part of the feast was that everybody 
brought something. Some brought the turkeys, some 
provided the sausages, some sent the vegetables, some 
the cranberry jelly. All the people took their share 
in helping to make the Great Feast. 

And when the day arrived, there was much de- 
light. Everybody came. Some rode in carriages; some 
walked; some ran; but they all came. It was a won- 
derful and neighborly gathering. 

But the time came when the feast was held no 
longer. Was it because there were too many people in 
the town? No. Was it because there were too few 
turkeys and squashes in New England? No. Was it. 
because people ceased to enjoy eating a supper? No. 
Why then did they stop holding the feast? 

I never discovered the reason until my friend, 
Tom Pond, who used to take care of the Town Ceme- 
tery, told it tome. ‘It must have been a grand feast,” 
Isaid. “Why did they give it up years and years ago?” 

“The supper was given up,” said Tom Pond 
slowly, “because it was a Turkey Supper; but the 
time came when everybody wanted to bring the salt.” 

And this is a parable. Life is a Great Feast, and 
. . . But I need say no more. 


* * * 


OLD POTTER HOUSE RESTORATION 
Walter Gabell, Jr. 


ONTEMPORANEOUS with and in celebration of the two 

hundredth birthday of John Murray, the old Thomas 

Potter house at Murray Grove is this summer undergoing a com- 
plete restoration and renovation. 

Under the auspices of a vigorous, persistent group of Mur- 
ray Grove young people, the sum of some two thousand dollars 
has been raised through the denomination, and a good portion of 
it is being spent on the work. 

A brand-new roof of extra heavy cedar shingles, good for at 
least forty years ahead, has just been completed. The siding has 
been removed several feet from the ground all around the build- 
ing; the entire building raised on jacks, and new foundation built 
and new heavily creosoted and vermin-proofed sills laid. 

The Potter house was built almost two hundred years ago, 
and, as the landfall of John Murray in America, is the shrine of 
Universalism. 

The removal of the siding has revealed a number of features. 
of delightful historical interest. The old beams, placed there by 
Thomas Potter, are intact, wedged into place, and pegged and 
nailed by hand-forged square nails. Most of them are in excel- 
lent condition, although they all show some signs of the two 
centuries of semi-exposure. An interesting point is the markings 
of the colonial builders; each beam is cut with a Roman numeral 
at the end, corresponding with a similar numeral on the adjoining 
beam, showing the careful planning of the country builder or 
architect. It is not too difficult to imagine Thomas Potter him- 
self cutting these quaint marks with his axe, as he planned the 
building and aided the builders. It brings very close to this day 
the men who generat‘ons ago worked this wood and cut and 
hewed the fine old house out of the surrounding forest. 
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Removal of the siding also discloses that the flooring in the 
eastern portion of the house is tongue-and-groove board, and was 
installed comparatively recently, whereas the floor of the western 
part, the memorial section, is largely original boards. 

Lath and plaster had been put into many rooms of the east- 
ern half, and as the lath is machine-cut, it is, of course, recent. 
The wood-paneling of the western section is hand-cut and original. 

Besides the new roof and the new foundation and sills, the 
house will be completely renovated inside, with two coats of the 
finest paint where painted, with new plastering and top-grade 
specially selected colonial papers where papered. 

This is the first time since the old house was purchased by 
the Murray Grove Association, about thirty years ago, that it 
has been completely refinished. The restoration of the memorial 
section about twenty years ago included only the portion of the 
house in which John Murray was entertained and slept. Visitors 
in the immediate future will see a complete restoration and reno- 
vation, from sills to attic. 

Incidentally, while it has been necessary to replace the siding, 
to cover the beams and their markings, a visit to the attic in the 
future will show some of the roof-beams with the same original 
markings, pegs and square nails. 

In addition to the. work at the Potter House, the young 
people have also raised funds to restore completely the Ballou, or 
Young People’s, House, which has been painted outside and in, 
papered throughout, and new roofing placed on some of the 
roofs. 

The grounds about the hotel and the other buildings have 
been considerably improved, and the whole of Murray Grove is 


in fine general condition. 
* * * 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Robert H. Hart 


HE convention opened at Canon, Ga., August 7, 1941, with 
an informal gathering at eight p.m. Music was rendered, 
and the visiting clergy gave greetings. 

The first business session was called to order at ten a. m., 
August 8, by the president, J. F. Bowers of Canon. The roll of 
churches was called, six of the eight churches in fellowship being 
represented. Appointment of committees followed, 

At the second business session on August 9, the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and adopted. Reports were sub- 
mitted from the churches at Allatoona, Atlanta, Canon, Rut- 
ledge, Winder, and Windsor. The Rev. Thomas Chapman re- 
ported the revival of churches at Pine Park and Smith Memorial. 
Bowers Chapel petitioned for readmission to the fellowship, 
which was granted, and Mr. Chapman reported that a substantial 
start had been made in its re-establishment. The Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake, former state superintendent, made a report for the 
Fellowship and Ordination Committee, which was adopted. 
Herbert Moon read the resolutions proposed by the Resolutions 
Committee, and these were also adopted. The meeting was 
adjourned until 2.30 p. m. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Rasnake gave the report of the 
Recommendations and Official Reports Committee. Continuance 
of the policy of superintendency with soonest possible appoint- 
ment of a superintendent, the spread of liberal religion as the 
counteractive to brutality and selfishness now rampant, and co- 
operation with the Universalist Youth Fellowship (formerly 
Y. P. C. U.) were recommended. Reports of the Credentials 
Committee and the Committee on Fellowship and Ordination 
were read and adopted. Ministers in fellowship with the Con- 
vention are: the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, the Rev. Thomas 
Chapman, Dr. A. William Loos, Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, and the 
Rey. J. M. Rasnake. The churches in fellowship are: Allatoona, 
Atlanta, Bowers Chapel, Canon, Durden Memorial, Rockwell 
(Winder), Senoia, and Windsor. The officers proposed by the 
nominating committee and elected by the convention were: 
President, J. F. Bowers; vice-president, William Smith; secre- 
tary, R. E. Langley; treasurer, Alice Dunahoo. Executive Board 
members chosen to serve until 1944 are Mrs. Henry Caldwell, 
and Cliff Stroud. The new Fellowship Committee consists of the 
Rev. J. M. Rasnake, chairman; the Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
secretary; Dr. R. D. Bosworth, Emmett Bond, and G. W. Wood- 
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ruff. A committee composed of Mr. Rasnake, Mr. Chapman, and 
R. E. Langley was appointed to advise the Board in regard to 
the publishing of the Universalist Herald. 

Dr. Roger D. Bosworth delivered two addresses on Friday, 
August 8, the first in the afternoon to the Georgia Association of 
Universalist Women, and the second in the evening to the con- 
vention at large. In the latter address he sounded the long- 
needed keynote: Liberalism has now to fight for growth not as 
against stagnation, but as a condition of survival, including 
physical survival. Liberalism must not just be kept, but mostly 
won for the first time. Similar thoughts were expressed by Mr. 
Rasnake on Saturday morning, August 9. 

A banquet was held Saturday evening in the Canon Woman’s 
Club. About seventy-five people attended. Dr. Bosworth acted 
as master of ceremonies, and musical and humorous entertain- 
ment was furnished by some of the talented members. After the 
banquet, a dance was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 
Bowers. 

Sunday morning a short service was held for the young 
people, led by Rufus McCall. The regular worship service fol- 
lowed, the occasional sermon being delivered by the Rev. J. 
Franklin Burkhart, minister of the Unitarian church in Charles- 
ton, S. C. Assisting in this service were Messrs. Chapman and 
Rasnake and Dr. Carl A. Polson, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Chattanooga, Tenn. The offering was given to the 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. Dinner was served on the grounds 
following this service, which marked the close of the convention. 
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ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO VOTING 
DELEGATES AT THE TUFTS COLLEGE 
CONVENTION 


Since the close of the General Convention fiscal year, 
July 31, 1941, the following churches have made payments on 
quota which have been credited on the preceding year, thus en- 
titling them to voting delegates at the General Convention ses- 
sion September 8-14, 1941. This is in addition to the lists pub- 
lished in The Christian Leaders for July 26, August 2, August 9, 
August 16. 

Connecticut: Meriden. 

Maine: Dexter, Norway. 

New York: Carthage, Dolgeville. 

North Carolina: Inman’s Chapel. 

Ohio: Cincinnati. 

Pennsylvania: Sheshequin. 

South Carolina: Feasterville. 

Vermont: Derby Line. 

Wisconsin: Stoughton. 


* * * 


GOD IS NEVER UNDISTURBED 
Elsie Oakes Barber 


God is undisturbed, he says, 

Cares not that His sons are slaves, 
Weeps not that His children cry, 
Mourns not that His earth may rot. 
God is undisturbed, he says, 

Because He has the victory in the bag 
In some far distant eternity, perhaps 
Beyond the rim of measured time. 

But what of you, and your children, 
And your children’s children, 

Who suffer and go down to die this day, 
This hour, this very now? 

God is undisturbed, he says. 

That is a lie, for God is love— 

And that’s a truth beyond mankind’s stupid meddling— 
God is love. And love is warm. 

And love is kind. And love is now. 
And love is never undisturbed 

That women weep and children cry, 
And men bow down as bitter slaves. 
God is love. And God is never undisturbed. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


RABBI EDREHI SENDS US TO THE RECORDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter by George L. Mason in your issue of Aug. 16 con- 
tains a number of misstatements about the Old Testament which 
cannot go by uncontested. 

The writer states that it contains no command against 
drunkenness. How about: Leviticus 10 : 8-9; Isaiah 5 : 11-12; 
Hosea 4 : 11; Proverbs 20 : 1; 28 : 20, 29-35; 31 : 4-7? 

That it contains no command about sexual purity. How 
about: Exodus 19 : 15; 20 : 14, 17; Leviticus chapter 18; 19 : 1-2, 
29; 20 : 7, 10-23; Numbers chapter 25; Deuteronomy 22 : 5, 22— 
27; 23 : 18; 24 : 1-4; Proverbs 5 : 1-20; 6 : 24-35; chapter 7; and 
31 : 1-3? 

That there is not in it any command against lying. How 
about: Exodus 23 : 7; Leviticus 19 : 11; Psalm 101 : 7; Proverbs 
12 : 22; and Zechariah 8 : 17? 

As to its stand anent war, if the word means the slaughter 
of God’s creatures for self-aggrandizement, then it does forbid it 
in the Decalogue and condemns it in 1 Chronicles 22 : 7-8. 

Now as to the eviction of Esther from her lawful domicile, 
your correspondent had better reread the book before carrying 
out his intention. The book enshrines one of the noblest examples 
in self-sacrifice and piety on the part of a woman. J allude to the 
three day and night fast which Esther proclaimed and went 
through before starting her successful bout against the heartless 
foe of her coreligionists. Let me add in passing that that keen- 
minded novelist and critic, Samuel Butler, considered this little 
book one of the finest in that Divine Library. 

And now in closing may I suggest that Mr. Mason read the 
verses I quote in Hebrew if possible; if not, read them in the 
Cambridge Bible Series, since most of the extant English versions 
of the Old Testament are as full of mistakes as the King James. 

Isaac C. Edrehi. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN HAYNES HOLMES ANSWERS 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
To the Editor of the Leader: . 

Dr. Hartshorne’s letter in your current issue interests me 
enormously. It can only mean one thing—that the position of 
the non-pacifist Christian in relation to Jesus is now so desperate 
that it is necessary to describe the Roman Empire of Jesus’ day 
as “the best international arrangement which the conditions of 
the time made available!’”’ Looking to the past, I wonder what 
the millions of slaughtered and enslaved peoples of the ancient 
world—the thousands crucified alive, for example, in the high- 
ways of Palestine and other conquered countries—would have 
thought of this description of Rome. Looking to the future, I 
wonder if our descendants two thousand years hence are going to 
write of the Nazi Empire as Dr. Hartshorne writes of the Roman 
Empire—that it was “the best international arrangement which 
the conditions of the time made ayailable.”’ 

Let’s stick to history, and not deliberately warp history to 
prove a point. The fact is the Roman Empire was a fierce, blood- 
thirsty and utterly ruthless military power, which conquered the 
world for plunder and loot. Its armies were the terror of their 
day, and their work upon helpless peoples a thing of utter horror. 
The position of Rome in the Palestine of that time was precisely 
that of the Nazi Reich in the Czechoslovakia and Norway and 
Holland of our time. Ask the Jewish zealots what they thought 
of Rome, when they took up arms against the alien conquerors 
and rulers of their native land, and summoned their fellow Jews 
to a war for liberty. And a war also for their God. A holy 
war. 

It was this situation which Jesus faced when he preached his 
gospel of “resist not evil.” When he said to his followers, “Love 
your enemies,”’ he meant, and they knew he meant, and he knew 
that they knew he meant, “Love the Romans,” for they were the 
only “enemies” the Jews in Palestine had in that day. Talk till 
the cows come home, write till the pen cracks, quote texts till 


the Bible groans—the fact still remains that Jesus refused to join 


the Zealots in taking up arms, taught love of enemies as well as of 
friends, and himself did good to Romans as well as to Jews. If 
my word in this matter avails nothing, let me refer Dr. Hart- 
shorne and your readers generally to Kagawa’s new book, “‘Be- 
hold the Man,’ a story-biography of Jesus which turns on this 
whole point of the Nazarene in relation to the Roman conquerors 
of his country. : 

One thing I cannot understand! Why don’t the non-pacifists 
come out flat-footed and say, Jesus was mistaken, and not to be 
followed—Christianity is an impracticable utopian dream, and is 
not to be taken seriously? This would at least present the issue 
clearly as between barbarism and the Christian gospel. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York, N. Y. 


* * 


FROM ONE OF THE REALISTIC PACIFISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As for pacifism, I have myself been a pacifist, or I thought 
I was. But I had not anticipated the kind of war we now face, 
and I have had to exercise the right to change my mind. To some 
extent the argument of the pacifists themselves has convinced me 
that their position is not tenable. When discussing the subject 
with a personal friend I said, “I do not believe that the Nazis 
will ever attempt to invade the United States, but if they did 
would you refuse to resist them?’’ He answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ I asked, 
“Would you be willing to have a Nazi government take our chil- 
dren and educate them, and teach them to hate democracy and 
repudiate religion?’ And he answered that he would not resist 
their coming, even if it meant that. I suppose not all the pacifists 
are as extreme as that, but to what else does their argument 
lead? 

The argument that cites Jesus as an authority on pacifism I 
regard as weak. All he is quoted as saying means only that he 
advised against a suicidal resistance to Roman power. What he 
would do in the present crisis we cannot know. I confess that I 
cannot picture Jesus with a bayonet in his hand and in the act of 
stabbing an enemy. But neither can I picture Jesus standing idly 
by, assuming that he had been present when a man “‘fell among 
thieves” on the Jericho-Jerusalem road, in the Good Samaritan 
story. I think he would have picked up a club and stood beside 
the man attacked. The pacifist will of course say that Jesus would 
have been able by mere words to persuade the robbers to desist. 
Very well, that would be a victory for Jesus, and nothing more 
could be desired. But suppose not Jesus but I had been there—I 
who might not have the ability to disarm the robbers with a mere 
word—should I stand apart and merely watch them kill the other 
man without any help from me? To be sure, if the robbers were in 
such force that it would be suicidal for me to interfere there 
would be nothing for me to do but to stay away. But if there were 
a reasonable chance for me to save the man attacked, it would be 
my duty to doso. I do not maintain that the encounter would be 
beautiful or Christian; it would be only a horrid necessity. 

This, I think, illustrates the position we are in regarding 
the present war, but a million times intensified. Nazism is play- 
ing havoc with the world, and I cannot stand by as a mere spec- 
tator. It is wicked to kill, I admit, but it is also wicked to see the 
Nazis overrun one country after another, killing right and left, 
and we not do anything about it. As a nation, I do not see how 
we can possibly keep out of the war. I do not say it is Christian, 
or right, to go to war; it is a necessity to which we are compelled. 
We face a dilemma, and our choice is limited to a lesser evil as 
against a greater evil. 

The attitude of the Quakers is admirable. George Fox spoke 
nobly when he said, ‘‘I live by virtue of that light and power 
that takes away the occasion of all wars.”’ But the Quakers are 
too few—and other pacifists cannot add a sufficient number—to 
control the situation. If we were a nation of Quakers, and I wish 
we were, we might exert a moral influence that would disarm the 
Nazis. But we must take our country as it is, not superbly idealis- 
tic, not perfect, in fact very inconsistent, but it has its good im- 
pulses, and it wants to help the peoples that are threatened by 
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Nazism. Under the circumstances, the pacifists are merely help- 
ing to make a bad matter worse. 

But I see an opportunity for some genuinely realistic pacifist 
effort, in which I propose to join. Just now we have to settle this 
war, but the war is going to stop sometime, and I hope it will 
mean the defeat of the Nazis. Then will come the time to fight 
for a peace that promises to last. Roosevelt and Churchill have 
just issued a statement of peace aims. Good. Now let us resolve 
to back up the British and United States governments in their 
effort to put those aims into effect. If these governments fall 
down in this effort, then let us endeavor to compel them to live 
up to their responsibilities. 

Charles G .Girelius. 

Wayland, Mass. 


* * 


DR. SPOERL’S UNPROVED ASSUMPTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Speaking of “‘unproved assumptions,” it seems to me that 
Dr. Spoerl is not above making a few himself. For instance, he 
calls it an unproved assumption that “‘smashing Hitler is properly 
comparable to police action.’”’ Police are employed, he says, “‘by 
the common consent of the whole community.’ Are they? Do the 
thousands of criminals of all classes who fill our prisons and the 
thousands more who contrive to evade the law ‘‘consent’’ to 
police action? Are they not a part of the community, just as the 
Germans are “‘part of the whole world community’’? 

The outstanding unproved assumption of Dr. Spoerl’s letter 
is that the assumptions he cites are implicit in the arguments of 
the editor of the Leader. That is an assumption which is not only 
unproved but unprovable. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


TIDINGS FROM THE WEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a reader of your great paper I am coming before you with 
this narrative from boyhood to maturity over the prairies of 
Kansas. Born near Kent, Ohio, I with my parents, Nelson Olin 
and Cornealia McKelvey Olin, settled fourteen miles southwest 
of Lawrence, Kan., in October of 1870, being at that time three 
years old. In years to come I learned that my grandfather, Arvin 
Olin, was a member of the Universalist Church and was one of the 
prime movers in building the church in Kent, where my father 
had attended as well as at Ravanna, Ohio. The first minister I 
ever heard them speak of was the Rev. Andrew Willson, who mar- 
ried my father and mother in Ravanna. After coming to Kansas 
father became acquainted with a Mr. Barnes in Lawrence, where 
he was minister of the church then located there. As a boy I 
remember Daddy Barnes, as he was called, came to our little 
schoolhouse to preach on Sunday afternoon, bringing his singers 
with him, through father’s invitation. 

This was quite a number of years back, but it was placed in 
my memory in such a way as to be never forgotten. As I grew 
older I still retained these memories. In 1877, when we moved 
to near El] Dorado, Kan., ahead of the railroads, we also moved 
to where Universalist ministers were not known. During the 
years to come father at last became acquainted with ministers 
who had ventured out on to the great American desert into the 
wilds of Kansas, where the buffalo had formerly roamed the 
prairies. Father in the meantime would talk and debate Univer- 
salism. After a while he became acquainted with Dr. C. H. Rog- 
ers, then located at Hutchinson, Kan. Dr. Rogers I thought as 
fine a man as I ever had the pleasure of meeting. He preached in 
Arkansas City and Wichita on different occasions. 

Along about 1890 Dr. Rogers held meetings in the little 
town of Towanda, Kan. He secured quite a number of members 
there. While he was carrying on the meetings I was accepted 
into the membership. In 1892 a cyclone badly damaged Towanda 
and after rebuilding was over a nice small Universalist church 
was one of the additions to the town. It flourished a few years, 
and after the death or removal of some of its members it finally 
gave up and the church property was disposed of. 

At the time of my father’s death in December, 1908, I called 
Dr. Rogers, then at Hutchinson, and he came over and con- 
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ducted the funeral. Dr. Rogers’s last charge was in Tennessee, 
where he died a few years ago. 

' The little Universalist outposts over Kansas have so dimin- 
ished that now only two small churches are holding out. One is 
in Junction City, the minister being the Rev. Donald King, and 
the other at Hutchinson, minister, the Rev. Argyl Houser. 

On the 14th and 15th of this month the Kansas State Con- 
vention was held at Hutchinson. There was not a large crowd 
but interesting meetings were held. We hope yet that from these 
two churches Kansas may build up. 

My experiences as a member of the church are not many. 
I never have had the chances to gather with the membership 
very much, so am a sort of orphan so to speak. My only ac- 
quaintances among the ministers now are Mr. Houser, Mr. King, 
A. W. Altenbern, now of Woodsville, N. H., and W. G. Price, 
who lives in Junction City and runs a little printing business 
there. He was formerly pastor at Junction City. We hope the 
day may yet come when our church will exist in every little ham- 
let and will deal gently with all mankind. We know from our 
own experience that the other churches are not flaunting the 
Damnation Creed before the people as they used to in years gone 
by. We hope the General Convention will inaugurate ways and 
means so the far away membership can reap better results from 
the church. 

With best wishes for the Leader. Long may it come from 
the press. As a reader I look forward to every week’s arrival. 

Clarence F. Olin. 

El Dorado, Kan. 


* * 


WHAT IS—OR IS NOT—A STEP TOWARD WAR? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So, Mr. Editor, you are a “militarist and a warmonger,”’ 
according to Henry W. Pinkham, because you say we should go 
into war with all our power now. That is warmongering, writes 
Mr. Pinkham, who puts you in the pacifist’s doghouse. 

But don’t feel too bad, brother; remember the sad fate of 
some of your fellow-editors. 

There was the Danish editor who advocated non-resistance 
for Denmark, in the face of unprovoked aggression. He’s not 
editing any more. And the Norwegian editor who counseled 
complete isolation as Norway’s role. His name is a synonym for 
treachery. And the Dutch and Belgian editors who balanced 
water on both shoulders, and made strict neutrality the desire 
of their peoples. They are writing from exile now. 

Then there was the French editor who had the brilliant idea 
that the French could sit and sun themselves behind the Maginot 
Line. He’s printing hand-outs from Berlin today. And the Brit- 
ish editor who said that appeasement was the way to peace in our 
time. He’s still editing, but through the courtesy of the R.A.F. 

And, oh yes, the Russian editor who hailed his country’s non- 
belligerent collaboration with the Nazis as a stroke of sheer 
genius. He’s had several strokes since. 

So don’t feel bad, brother, and don’t let your lip quiver or 
your pen run dry. 

But, seriously, if you are a militarist and a warmonger, then 
so is the non-resistant, the isolationist, the middle-grounder, the 
appeaser, the collaborationist and those who assure us every- 
thing is going to turn-out right. For each of these policies has 
turned out to be a step toward war for some nation. Maybe Mr. 
Pinkham will tell us what, in the modern world, is not a step 
toward war? 

W. W. AR. 


* * 


WE CAN’T FORGET E. V. STEVENS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was very gratifying to read in a recent Leader that the 
members of the John F. Cotting Men’s Club will hang a photo- 
graph of the Rev. Ezekiel Vose Stevens on the walls of the social 
hall of the church at Marlboro, Mass. 

I have been surprised in going again to the North Olmsted, 
Ohio, church and finding so little remembrance of the ministers 
who have served there. Mr. Stevens was one of them. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 


Lakewood, Ohio. 
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A Plan for the Post-War World 


The Way Out for America. By Pickert 
and Baerman. (Institute for Christian 
Economie Action. St. Paul, Minn. 
Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.50.) 


Has there ever been a time in the world’s 
history when men of intelligence were so 
bewildered as now? We live in a transi- 
tion period out of which must come a new 
world differing in many respects from any 
we have known. What this new world 
will and must be is the puzzle. It must 
not be a world of wars and hatreds, or a 
world ruled by crushing superiors. It 
cannot escape being either of these if it is a 
place in which some are well-fed and many 
are hungry. In Nature’s abundance there 
is enough for all, if we can become deft in 
administering that abundance. Out of a 
sincere striving to understand such an 
administration has come this meaty vol- 
ume, “The Way Out for America,” by 
Pickert and Baerman, published under the 
auspices of the Institute for Christian 
Economic Action. 

In this day and time of grasping self- 
ishness it takes courage to suggest that 
we have as a Christian nation a Christian 
responsibility for the welfare of all the 
world’s peoples, above and beyond pro- 
tecting some from the physical violence 
of others. Authors Pickert and Baerman 
carry through the thoughts of many of their 
colleagues and evolve the plan of Interna- 
tional Surplus Exchange. 'They feel that 
the root of all evil is, not money, but food, 
and they are sure that all catastrophes 
can be averted if we and other nations can 
systematize an exchange and sale of the 
tremendous food surpluses which exist to 
countries which need them. 

This plan comes under the heading of a 
farm plan, all of which falls into one of four 
categories. The first type of solution to the 
farm problem means a general tariff re- 
duction, which is opposed by industry 
and labor. The second type consists of 
storing surpluses, which solves nothing 
permanently. The third advocates reduc- 
tion of supply. The fourth type means 
increasing the demand by (a) developing 
new products, by (b) increasing domestic 
demand and, or, by (c) exporting more, 
which last is limited only by the inability 
of foreign nations to buy our farm products 
unless we buy their manufactured goods, 
and the unwillingness to pay prices for our 
crops that are higher than the same crop 
prices on the world market. 

I. S. E. presupposes the co-operation of 
manufacturers and labor in setting up 
prorated import quotas for goods from 
other countries which must be received in 
exchange for food products. How this 
ultra-barter system would work is not 
quite clear, for it seems utopian to hope 
that all our pugilistic neighbors across the 
sea would be quite willing to bow down to 


some dictatorial board in order to get the. 


plan started. This alone would be the 
tumbling block, for it is true that man, 


by burning his coffee, destroying his 
oranges, slaughtering his pigs and creating 
all manner of false shortages, is flouting 
nature’s means of provision for all the 
world’s peoples. 

It would first be necessary to provide 
other nations with the means to buy by 
purchasing their manufactured products 
so that we could sell to them. The authors 
feel that this would mean little in compe- 
tition with our manufacturers, since a 
tremendous new market would be opened 
up among our own farm population. 
There would have to be a world price level 
set up so that other agricultural export- 
ing nations could enter into the world mar- 
ket with us—and, since there is business 
for all, there would be no cause for jealousy. 

The results of such a scheme would be 
far-reaching. The world standard of liv- 
ing would be raised; prices would go up, 
but men would be assured of a fair return 
for their labors, thereby feeling secure, a 
prerequisite for contentment. The unem- 
ployment situation would be eased natu- 
rally by normal business increase rather 
than by the false stimulation of a war 
boom; nations would be relieved of the 
awful strain of armaments and overwhelm- 
ing deficits. 

Even an optimist must know that it is 
surely too late for America to sneak out of 
this war now by some side exit, but we all 
know also that we must live in this post- 
war world and make it something better 
than it has ever been before. Regardless 
of its merits in the eyes of some economists, 
this plan and the other interesting and in- 
telligent contents of “The Way Out for 
America” will prove profitable reading 
and study for anyone who likes to catch 
glimpses of sunshine behind dark clouds. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


An Introduction to Handcrafts 


It’s Fun to Make Things. By Martha 
Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. (A. S. 
Barnes and Co. $2.00.) 


For the past several years the desire to 
recapture the handcraft skills of previous 
generations has been sweeping the country. 
Clubs give courses and schools hold night 
classes in pottery-making, metal working, 
etc. We all know people who have ac- 
quired recent craft skills with almost 
feverish haste. Recognizing the need of a 
basic text for beginners, Miss Parkhill and 
Miss Spaeth, out of rich experience ac- 
quired at the Crater Club Day Camp, have 
written this simple, explicit and interesting 
book which will start you off in any one 
of seven or eight crafts. 

“Tt’s Fun to Make Things”’ has sections 
on painting, metal-working, carpentry, 
sewing, gift-making out of gourds, pottery, 
raffia, leathercraft, miscellaneous. Open- 
ing each craft section is a brief history of 
that craft and what its significance has 
been in the past. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the tools used, the materials neces- 
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sary and where they may be secured and 
at what price, patterns for specific articles. 
and step-by-step instruction about how to 
make them. Some of the articles are use- 
ful, some commonplace, some unusual. 
None are expensive, which is a boon in 
these times. 

This book is not meant to be an inex- 
haustible and infallible text. It was 
written as an introduction to handcrafts by 
which you can dabble in several at no great 
expense until you find something you like 


‘well enough to do further reading for. 


Though it was written with children in 
mind, I feel that many adults will welcome 
its concentrated information and use it. 
for their own pleasure and to teach others 
to use their hands and eyes. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


Camping Out 


Jud Goes Camping. By Bernard §S. 
Mason. (A.S§S. Barnes and Co. $2.00.) 


I have been camping vicariously. I . 
went with Jud and he has taught me hun- 
dreds of things about the woods and the 
great outdoors that I never knew. He has 
even aroused in my city-bred personality 
a desire to try out these fascinating facts. 
for myself. 

Jud is an eleven-year old boy and the 
book was written for Jud’s contemporaries. 
by Bernard S. Mason, the author of ‘“‘The 
Camping Magazine.’ I wondered if it 
would attract that age group, so I took it 
to a place where there were children of 
all ages and, when quiet time came, I 
offered to read them a story. At first,. 
they all stayed by, some fifteen or twenty 
of them, then, as the story progressed I 
was amused to see that the nine to twelve- 
year-olds stayed, but the younger ones 
drifted away. Each chapter unfolds some 
new experience of Jud and his friend, Andy. 
They learn not only how to camp out suc- 
cessfully, but they learn much about wild 
life and the habits of birds and animals. 
Best of all, they learn how to be self-suf- 
ficient and independent in the woods away 
from other people. If you want to stimu- 
late the enthusiasm of some child for camp- 
ing, I suggest that you put this book within 
his reach. Sooner or later, he will read 
it and, when he does, dig out the pup tent 
and the frying pan—you’re going camp- 
ing! 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


A Short Play 


Christmas at Bridget Dooley’s. One- 
act play. By Seymour §S. Tibbals. 
(Walter H. Baker Co., Boston. 35 
cents.) 


Here is a short play in which I see in- 
teresting possibilities for a variation of the 
usual song-dance-and-recitation programs 
presented in so many places as entertain- 
ment. The settings required are simple 
and the casting is not difficult. There are 
parts for three women, one of them a col- 
ored maid, one man and five children. 

(Continued on page 677) 
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Through Convention Week with the G. S. S. A. 


For the many leaders in Universalist 
church schools who will be in attendance 
at the United Universalist Convention at 
Tufts College next month, the General 
Sunday School Association has made care- 
ful preparation. ‘What will be most help- 
ful to teachers and officers in our local 
churches—what do they most need?” 
This was the test question fearlessly ap- 
plied to every conference, every business 
session, every exhibit, every leader, con- 
sidered. As a result the Association is 
offering from Sept. 8 to 14 a program both 
timely and significant. To it are invited 
all who wish to learn more about present- 
day religious education. Also those eager 
to discover how home and church may 
become more vital factors in guiding re- 
ligious growth. 

From the opening session of the conven- 
tion on Monday evening, Sept. 8, to the 
closing church service on Tufts Campus, 
Sunday, Sept. 14, there are several general 
services and sessions which will bring to- 
gether all delegates. Still other sessions are 
more specialized, dealing with matters of 
concern to those engaged in a definite type 
of leadership in the local church. Following 
are the day by day offerings of the General 
Sunday School Association. 


Tuesday, Sept. 9 


Three Conferences—Braker Hall. 

1. 8.45-9.50 a.m. Teacher Growth— 
Leader, Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, Psy- 
chology Dept., American International 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

2. 10.00-10.50. ‘‘Visual Aids and Their 
Use in Religious Education.’”’ Showing 
of film recently released by Committee 
on Visual Education, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. Discussion 
Leader, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, minis- 
ter Unitarian church in Winchester, 
Mass. Chairman Committee on Visual 
Education of the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. 

3. 8.45-10.50. Implications of World 
Revolution for Religious Education— 
Leader, Dr. Angus H. MacLean, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Canton 
Theological School, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

(This is a two-period conference, open to 

directors of religious education and ex- 
perienced leaders.) 

4.45-5.45 p.m. Informal get-together of 
State Association Officers on the terrace. 


Wednesday, Sept. 10 


8.45-9.50 a.m. G.S.S. A. Business Ses- 
sion—Goddard Chapel. 

Presiding, Rev. Max A. Kapp, president. 
Reports and president’s address. 

10.00-10.50. Two Conferences—Braker 
Hall. 

1. The Use of the Bible with Children— 
Leader, Mrs. Marie Cole Powell, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Religious Education, 
Boston University. 

2. The Church Working with Parents— 
Leader, Miss Frances W. Wood, Field 


Secretary, Division of Education, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


Thursday, Sept. 11 


8.45-9.50 a.m. G.S.S. A. Business Ses- 
sion—Goddard Chapel. 

Reports of Friendship Projects. 
10.00-10.50. Two Conferences — Braker 
Hall. 

1. How Shall We Teach Theology?— 
Leader, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, General 
Field Worker, Universalist Church. 

2. Planning the Church School Curricu- 
lum—Leader, Miss Mary B. Lillie, 
Director of Religious Education, Mur- 
ray Universalist Church, Attleboro, 
Mass. 

11.380-12.30. 
sium, 
G. 8. S. A. Report, 1939-1941, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director. 
Address: Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro. 
2.30-4.30 p.m. G.S.S. A. Business Ses- 
sion—Goddard Chapel. 
Report of Recommendations Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Pledging to the Association 


General Session—Gymna- 


Friday, Sept. 12 


10.00-10.50. Two Conferences—Braker 
Hall. 

1. Weekday Religious Education— 
Leader, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary 
Department of Leadership Education, 
Congregational Christian Churches 

2. Are We Teaching Children to Think? 
Leader, Mrs. Sophie L. Fahs, Editor 
Children’s Materials, Division of Edu- 
cation, American Unitarian Association; 
Instructor Union Theological Seminary. 

12.30-2.30. Church School Workers’ 
Luncheon, Gymnasium, Intra Mural 
Room, No.2. When Is a Child Religious? 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs. 


Saturday, Sept. 13 


Two Conferences and a Workshop— 
Braker Hall. 

1. 2.30-4.30 p. m. Changing Children 
in a Changing World—Leader, Miss 
Edna M. Baxter, Associate Professor of 
Religious Education, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 

2. 4.80-5.15. Church School Superin- 
tendents Talk It Over—Leader, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

2.30-4.830—Creative Activities Workshop 
—Director, Miss Margaret Winchester. 
Block printing, Rev. Leroy Congdon. 
Blueprints, Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind. 
Building a Church, Miss Beulah S. Cone. 
Clay Modeling, Mrs. John L. Lobingier. 
Dioramas, Mrs. William C. Abbe. Map- 
making, Mrs. Russell Baker. Murals 
and Printing, Miss Harriet M. Higgins. 
Puppets, Rev. Albert C. Niles. Stained 
Glass Windows, Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams. 


Sunday, Sept. 14 
9.45-10.45 a. m. Service for Boys and 
Girls 


Conducted by Rev. Wallace G. Fiske. 
Music by junior choirs. 


MRS. BRO—SPEAKER 


The name Margueritte Harmon Bro is a 
familiar one to many people. Already 
several have expressed their delight that. 
Mrs. Bro is to participate in our convention 
program—speaking twice, in fact—at the 
general session on Thursday when the work 
of the G. S. 8. A. is presented and again on 
Friday when the A. U. W. is in charge. 

Mrs. Bro is frequently heard in church 
gatherings throughout the country. She 
is a writer of note, her articles appearing in 
The Christian Century and other important 
religious journals. To church school leaders 
she is best known perhaps by her recent 
book ‘‘When Children Ask’—a book 
which has been on the shelf scarcely a day 
since it was added to the loan library. 


MISS BAXTER’S CONFERENCE 


Special attention of ministers, parents, 
committees of religious education and 
church school superintendents is called to 
the two-hour conference (2.30-4.30) of- 
fered on Saturday afternoon. The subject 
“Changing Children in a Changing World,” 
is a vital and timely one. Presented by 
Professor Baxter it will challenge the think- 
ing of all who are working with children or 
concerned with their guidance and growth. 
There will be ample opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussion. 

Miss Edna M. Baxter is author of a 
study course for parents, ‘‘Children in a 
Changing World,” a text for church and 
weekday schools, ‘Living and Working in 
our Country,’’ and more recently “How 
Our Religion Began,’ a course widely 
used in liberal church schools. See to it 
that your church is well represented at this 
conference! 


A REAL WORKSHOP 


The purpose of the Creative Activities 
Workshop (Saturday, Sept. 13, 2.30- 
5.00 p. m. in Braker Hall) is to present a 
number of crafts suitable for use in the 
average church school. Opportunity will 
be provided for those in attendance not 
only to see Mrs. Lobingier model figures in 
clay, or Miss Higgins paint a mural, but a 
chance will be given for all to try their 
hands at it. Adults no less than children 
learn to do by doing. 

Leaders (see list on this page) will have 
exhibits of finished products and they will 
be prepared to demonstrate techniques and 
procedures. More important for church 
school use, they will show how naturally 
these activities may become part of a teach- 
ing unit, how readily pupils respond to 
them and how much actual learning may 
result from participation in the activity 
itself. The period is a long one—two and 
one half hours—that teachers may come 
prepared to make an article of their own 
choosing. 

A mimeographed sheet, containing help- 
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ful information about each craft, ways of 
using it in the church school, ete., will be 
available at small cost. 


THE EXHIBIT 


It is one thing to read about a book. 
Quite another to see it. The same with 
pictures and other materials used in the 
church school. 

During convention week there will be 
assembled in Braker Hall an exhibit of 
special interest to ministers, parents, re- 
ligious education committee members, 
church school officers and teachers. One 
course of study for each age group in the 
church school, together with source ma- 
terials to aid in the teaching of it, will 
delight those persons in attendance who 
have some responsibility for planning the 
school’s curriculum. Another section will 
offer suggestions for observing the Murray 
Bicentennial in the local church. Examples 
of creative activities will also be on hand, 
related to the workshop conference on 
Saturday. All in all the plans include an 
extensive display, with free samples of re- 
ligious education magazines, and other 
materials available at little cost. 

We suggest a bird’s-eye view of the 
G. S. 8. A. exhibit rooms the first day or 


two of the convention to discover what is 
on display. Then a longer visit later in the 
week to concentrate on the section which 
answers some special need or which inter- 
ests you most. 


SUNDAY’S SERVICE FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Because this year’s convention is being 
held within easy traveling distance of a 
score or more of Universalist churches, a 
service for church school pupils is being 
planned for Sunday morning, Sept. 14. 
The hour is 9.45-10.45 and the place God- 
dard Chapel. 

Conducting the service will be Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Haverhill, Mass. 
Junior choirs from near-by churches, under 
the direction of Miss Katharine I. Yerrin- 
ton, will take part in the service. Here is 
an opportunity for boys and girls, many of 
whom will be studying about the Univer- 
salist Church this year, to feel themselves 
a real part of it. Plans are eagerly being 
made by local leaders and a large congrega- 
tion is anticipated. Though arranged for 
children of junior age up and participated 
in by them, adults who desire to attend will 
be welcome. 


Murray Grove Activities and Festivities 


Sunday, Aug. 17, was New Jersey Day at 
Murray Grove. Scores of Universalists 
from all over the state filled the Memorial 
Church for worship. The unusually large 
offering bespoke the interest of these people 
in Murray Grove and in Universalism, 
though many who came have no church in 
their own communities. They were in- 
vited to think of the Grove church as their 
own home church. The large attendance 
and the evident pleasure of all who came 
in the opportunity for Universalist fellow- 
ship and worship has led to the formation 
of plans for a 1942 Jersey Day. 

The Hand-in-Hand Association held its 
annual meeting Aug. 17. The treasurer 
reported a very favorable balance, most of 
which was promptly yoted for new kitchen 
equipment. Additional blankets and _pil- 
lows will be supplied the Murray Grove 
House by next season. Officers elected are 
Miss Hattie Miller, honorary president; 
Mrs. G. W. Suplee, president; Miss Grace 
Rice, first vice-president; Miss Margaret 
Burns, second vice-president; Miss Mar- 
jorie Polk, secretary; Miss Susie Dennis, 
treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Murray 
Grove Association was held Saturday, 
Aug. 16. The Property Committee re- 
ported that the redecorating of Ballou 
House was nearly complete. The Potter 
House is undergoing extensive repairs. 
Most of the work will be finished by Septem- 
ber and the chairman was happy to report 
that the necessary funds were now in sight. 
However, the Memorial Church needs re- 
pairing. The young people reported they 
had cleaned the grounds, planted flowers 


and trees, widened the gravel drive and’ 


erected a rustic rail along the parking 


space. The House Committee reported a 
smoothly running hotel with fine staff and 
the beginnings of a good season. The 
Birthday Party netted $45. 

The Association voted to loan the Gen- 
eral Convention the original illustrations of 
H. N. Dodge’s “Landfall of John Murray.” 
Photostats will replace them in the Potter 
House. This action was taken because the 
Convention has the companion drawings 
and because the Association has no means 
at present of giving them adequate pro- 
tection. 

The Association voted to co-operate in 
every way with the General Convention in 
plans for the celebration of the Murray 
Bicentennial. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer has established 
a trust fund for Murray Grove. 

Officers elected were: President, Arthur 
I. Olson; vice-president, Hattie Miller; 
secretary, Agnes Nicol; treasurer, C. W. 
Gabell, Jr. Elected to the Board of Man- 
agers were: Walter Gabell, Joseph Crowell, 
Andrew Weakley and A. R. M. Diggles. 

The new president spoke briefly of plans 
for the Grove, the details of which will be 
announced later. 

Will the Murray Mates who took pic- 
tures of the institute please send prints to 
Mrs. H. M. Gehr. A good collection is 
desired for display at the Grove, in Boston 
headquarters and at the convention. 

A colorful pageant of the landing of John 
Murray will be the big feature of the Labor 
Day week-end. The entire drama will be 
enacted in the grounds and buildings where 
John Murray and Thomas Potter met and 
walked. Parts of the first sermon Murray 
delivered in America will be heard in the 
historic Potter meetinghouse. John Guise, 
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Philadelphia, with a committee of young 
people, is in charge of the program. 

Dr. A. Lynn Booth of Scranton will 
preach the sermon Sunday, Aug. 31. 

Saturday evening the annual meeting of 
the Murray Grove Young People’s Asso- 
ciation will be held. The regular beach 
party is scheduled for Sunday evening. 
Monday a boat will be chartered for the 
Labor Day sail. Ample time has been left 
for games and either fresh or salt water 
swimming. The entire cost from Friday 


‘evening to Monday (including the sail) is 


$5.75. Every one is welcome. 


My First Birthday Party 


I was tingly with excitement. Who 
wouldn’t be at his first birthday party with 
some guests already present and more ar- 
riving with every tick of the clock? The 
large room was festive with dozens of gay 
streamers and Chinese lanterns. Several 
small children were anxiously trying to dis- 
cover where balloons go when they break. 

This was no ordinary birthday party. A 
program was planned; the curtain was 
across the stage. Extra chairs were being 
brought from the dining room. The master 
of ceremonies introduced the accordion 
man, who played college airs. The Way- 
side Players presented a heart-rending 
drama—‘enter the King, followed by his 
devoted Queen and their beautiful Princess 
who unfortunately loved the Manly Duke.” 
The tragedy was more than Shakespearean 
—everyone died. A tremendous build-up 
meant an awful let-down by the celebrated 
reciteur of “What Happened to Napoleon 
at St. Helena.’’ An indoor water carnival 
was the unexpected next, followed by an 
operating room scene so gruesome that the 
guests could see it only as shadow. Relief 
was provided by Ogden Nash’s “Curl up 
and Diet.” A soprano solo and group sing- 
ing to guitar-fiddle accompaniment con- 
cluded the program. 

I glanced quickly around to see if the 
guests were enjoying this as much as I, 
and even those to whom birthday parties 
must be old stories were beaming and 
laughing with their neighbors. Ice cream 
and cake with candles added to the general 
satisfaction. 

A sudden shower had cleared the air so 
after some guests had departed and others 
retired, several of us left the house for a 
stroll (and if truth be told, for a bit of 
calming down before going to bed). There 
in the grass before the house were five or 
six deer, heads up, looking, listening. Was 
it the lanterns and the sounds of festivity 
that attracted them? The beautiful crea- 
tures bounded silently as elves to the 
woods—a perfect climax to the 1941 Mur- 
ray Grove Birthday Party. 

I.G. 


This story is so old that it made the 
Indians mad when Columbus told it to 
them. 

Teacher: ‘‘Give me a sentence contain- 
ing the following four words—defeat, 
deduct, defense, and detail.” 

Pupil: ‘De feet of de duck goes over de 
fence before de tail.’’—Eachange. 
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News of Churches and Church Deon 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Rockingham 
County Association was held in Dover, 
N. H., on Sunday, Aug. 10.. Rev. Robert 
Hosmer, minister of the Dover church, 
led the opening devotions. Rev. Ervin 
Prescott of Hampton Falls delivered the 
occasional sermon on ‘The Kind of 
Prophet the World Needs Today” and of- 
ficiated at communion, Mr. Hosmer and 
Laurence Shorey acting as deacons. 

Mr. Shorey, the secretary, called the 
business meeting to order in the absence of 
the moderator. Officers elected were: 
Moderator, Laurence Shorey; secretary, 
Laurence Shorey; treasurer, Miss Mabel 
Shedd. Place of meeting next year— 
Kingston. Preacher of the sermon—Rev. 
Robert Hosmer, alternate, Dr. C. Telford 
Erickson. 

The last speaker was W. Edwin Collier 
of Philadelphia, who spoke on “Ethical 
Culture.” Then followed an impressive 
Murray commemoration service in which 
Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Shorey and Eugene 
Adams participated. 


OLINDA ACTIVITIES 


Guests from Detroit, Mich., and 
Windsor, Ont., were present when Mrs. 
William Bradshaw gave a talk on the 
Lake Geneva Conference of Religious 
Liberals at the August meeting of the 
A. U. W. in Olinda, Ont. 

A chicken supper will be served to the 
public Labor Day. 

Mrs. Mabel T. Blake, head of the On- 
tario Maccabees, will give a talk on “‘Con- 
victions’” at the home of Mrs. Alymer 
Burk, Ruthven, Sept. 11. 


SPECIAL SERVICE AT 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


A severe drought in the vicinity of 
Waterloo, Iowa, broke with a steady down- 
pour on the very Sunday morning that the 
Universalist church there had planned an 
outdoor service and picnic. The service 
was held as planned, however, in beautiful 
Hartman Reserve, which is a park set 
aside by the Y. M. C. A. for conferences 
and retreats. Instead of meeting in the 
amphitheater, the congregation worshiped 
in the long wooden “‘Lodge,’”’ where they 
found chairs, a piano, a large fireplace and 
a lighted cross above the mantelpiece. 
Junior and senior choirs assisted with the 
music. The dinner was sponsored by the 
Boys’ Club of the church, who furnished 
the ice cream. 

This service was the idea of Miss Nelle 
Housden, who has given devoted service 
to the Boys’ Club, and who desired an 
opportunity for fellowship between the 
boys, their parents and the regular con- 


gregation of the church. The Boys’ Club 
also has two athletic directors, Marvin 
Chapman and Ralph Alexander. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 674) 

The story concerns a young Southern 
girl, Harriet Colfax, and her colored maid. 
Harriet has come to Chicago to study art, 
but it is Christmas and she is stranded 
with little money in a cheap boardinghouse 
in a poor neighborhood. With real Christ- 
mas spirit the maid suggests that they 
take a little of their money and give a 
party for the children in their neighbor- 
hood. 

The landlady joins in the planning, and 
when the children come they enter into the 
fun and put on an impromptu show. In 
the midst of all this, Harriet’s father en- 
ters and all of her troubles are solved. 
Though only five children are introduced, 
more can be added as desired and their 
parts built up for the type of talent avail- 
able. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


PERSONALS 


Miss M. Leona Haskins, monotype 
operator of the Leader staff, is spending 
her vacation in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 


Miss Dora J. Brown, manager of the 
book store of the Universalist Publishing 
House, returned Aug. 25 from her vaca- 
tion, which she spent partly in the White 
Mountains and partly on Cape Cod. 


Rev. Phillips L. Thayer has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Universalist 
church in Urbana, IIl., to become a chap- 
lain in the army. He was called from the 
organized reserve to active duty with the 
106th Cavalry on Aug. 10. 


Obituary 


MRS. RUTH M. MUNRO 


Mrs. Ruth M. Munro, 61, of Talbot St., Somer- 
ville, Mass., wife of Prof. Melville S. Munro of the 
Tufts Engineering School, died Aug. 20 at her home 
after an illness of several months. 

Mrs. Munro was the daughter of the late Prof. 
George M. Harmon of the Tufts Divinity School. 
She attended the Somerville High School and was 
graduated from Tufts with the class of 1903. She 
was a member of Alpha Omega Pi sorority. 

Besides her husband, she leaves a son, Lawrence, 
and a daughter, Ella. 


MISS BERTHA L. WILSON 


Bertha L. Wilson died at her home on July 20 after 
an illness of over a year. Throughout her adult life 
she was a faithful member and worker in the North 
Adams church. She had been a church school teacher 
for over forty years. Funeral services, held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Wiley on July 23, 
were largely attended. Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, 
former pastor and close friend of Miss Wilson, of- 
ficiated with the pastor, Rev. Pliny A. Allen. 


Notices 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 


The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson transferred to Derby Line, 
Vt. 
Transfer of Rev. James Alcock and Rev. Frank 
Miller, both from Iowa, to New York, accepted. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 116th annual convention of Universalist 
churches in New York State will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Little Falls Oct. 6-9. The 
annual sessions of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion will begin on Monday evening, ending on Tues- 
day evening. Wednesday will be Ministers’ Day and 
Women’s Day under the auspices of the A. U. W. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon on Wednesday evening. Thursday will 
be devoted to the business of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. The banquet speaker 
will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, who is a 
former minister of the church in Little Falls. 

Reservations will be made by the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mrs. John I. Zoller, 26 Diamond 
St., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
Official Call 

The annual convention of the W.U.M.S. of Maine 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Dexter, 
Maine, Sept. 22, 23, 24, for the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the adoption of a constitution 
(hereinafter printed) and the transaction of any other 
business which may legally come before it. 

Arlene J. Cate, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I 
Name 
This body shall be known as the Association of 
Universalist Women, Auxiliary to the National Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. 


Article II 
How Constituted 

This association shall be comprised of all women 
in the state who are members of any local organiza- 
tion which contributes to this association and mem- 
bers-at-large who contribute to the state association. 

The payment of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) at one 
time shall constitute a Life or Memorial Member. A 
gift of one hundred dollars ($100.00) or more shall 
constitute a Patron. 


Article III 
Objects 
1. The objects of this organization shall be to 
consolidate the woman power of the Universalist 
Church for the purpose of enlarging and perfecting 
a growing, constructive program. 
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2. To keep in touch with the National Association 
of Universalist Women and co-operate with it in 
every possible way. 


Article IV 
Officers 

1, The officers of this association shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, three Elective Members and District Superin- 
tendents, one elected for each district in the state as 
defined by the Maine Universalist Convention. These 
District Superintendents, together with the four 
officers and three Elective Members, shall constitute 
the Executive Board. 

2. All officers, Elective Members and District 
Superintendents shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting, and shall continue in office until 
their places are filled by their successors. A majority 
vote of the members shall be required to elect. 

8. No District Superintendent, Elective Member, 
or officer, except the Secretary and Treasurer, shall 
be eligible to more than three consecutive re-elections 
to the same place. 

4. The officers, Elective Members, and District 
Superintendents of the association shall be nominated 
by a committee which shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board at least two months before the 
annual meeting. Delegates to the national conven- 
tion of the Association of Universalist Women shall 
be appointed by the Executive Board. 


Article V 
Duties of Officers 

1. The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association and Executive Board and shall call 
such special meetings as seem necessary. She shall 
appoint all committees unless otherwise ordered, and 
shall exercise a general supervision of the work. 

2. The Vice-President shall perform all duties of 
the President in the absence of the latter. 

8. The Secretary shall keep a record of all the 
proceedings of the Association and Executive Board, 
-and a complete register of officers of affiliated associa- 
tions with number of members in each throughout 
the state; attend to official correspondence and make 
three annual reports, one to be submitted to the 
Association at its annual sessions, one to the Maine 
Universalist Convention, and one to the Financial 
‘Secretary of the National A.U.W. She shall take 
charge of all papers and official documents not other- 
wise provided for, and give due notice of all meetings 
of the Association and Executive Board. She shall 
notify all members elected to office or appointed to 
.committees, stating their duties. She shall receive all 
‘money and pay the same to the Treasurer. 

4. The Treasurer shall receive all monies belonging 
to the Association and shall pay all orders which are 
-approved by the Executive Board and signed by the 
President and Secretary. She shall hold the title 
paper or evidence of stock or other property belong- 
ing to the Association and submit the same to the 
auditors at the annual meeting. She shall keep 
faithful accounts of her transactions in the books 
of the Association, which shall be annually examined 
and certified by the auditors. She shall keep a 
separate account of the Permanent Fund, and of 
investments and income thereof, which shall also 
be annually examined and certified by the auditors. 

5. The Executive Board shall have the general 
management of the affairs of the Association during 
recess, and shall have power to adopt all needful 
measures for promoting its interests. It shall fill all 
vacancies occurring between the annual meetings and 
make arrangements for the sessions of the Associa- 
tion. It shall direct the investments by the Treasurer 
of all funds of the Association. 

Any measure requiring immediate action shall be 
presented in writing by the President to the Secretary, 
who shall send a copy to each member for her vote; 
these votes shall be returned to the President, who 
shall determine the vote and return the same to the 
Secretary. She shall record the vote and notify each 
member of the Board of the result. 

Meetings of the Board may, in absence of the 
President, be called by the Vice-President or Secre- 
tary. Meetings shall be called on the written request 
of a majority of the Board. A majority of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for a Board meeting. 


Article VI 
; Funds 
1. This Association shall establish by receipts 


from legacies and bequests and from fees of Life and» 


Memorial Members and Patrons a Permanent Fund 
of which the income only shall be used in the work. 


2. This Association shall send to the National 
Association of Universalist Women thirty-five percent 
of each Life and Memorial Membership fee and fifty 
percent of the fee received from each Patron, adding 
the balance to the State Permanent Fund. 


Article VII 
Annual Meeting 

1. This Association shall be composed in its 
annual meeting of its state officers, Elective Members, 
District Superintendents and delegates from local 
associations, each association to be entitled to one 
delegate for each nine members in addition to its 
President and Secretary, who shall be delegates ex- 
officio. 

Any association having less than nine members 
shall be represented at the annual meeting by its 
President, who, if unable to attend, may appoint a 
delegate to fill her place. 

2. At the hour designated, a quorum of twelve 
being present, the President, Vice-President or 
Secretary shall call the meeting to order, and cause 
the session to be opened with devotions. 

8. Order of Business: (a) Roll Call. (6) Announce- 
ment of Committees, for the session, on Elections, 
Business and Auditing (appointed at least two months 
prior to convention session). (c) Records of last 
Annual Meeting. (d) Report of Executive Board. 
(e) Report of Treasurer. (f) Report of Auditing Com- 
mittee. (g) Annual Address of President. (hk) Report 
of Committee on Business. (i) Report of Committee 
on Nominations. (j) Election of Officers. (k) Report 
of Committee on Elections. (l) Reading of the 
minutes of the session for corrections. 

4. Duties of Committees: (a2) The Committee on 
Elections shall make a record of certified delegates 
present, shall have full charge of distribution, collec- 
tion, and counting of ballots, and report result to 
convention. (b) The Committee on Nominations 
shall report a full list of officers, Elective Members 
and District Superintendents for election. (c) The 
Committee on Business shall consist of one member 
of the Board and two other members of the Associa- 
tion. It shall receive the reports of the Treasurer and 
Executive Board and report on same; shall present 
for consideration any new measures to be adopted 
and express the thanks of the Association for all favors 
received. 

Article VIII 
Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
members present, provided notice of such amend- 
ment has been given at least one month previous to 
the meeting by the State Secretary through the 
denominational papers. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 50th biennial session of the Universalist 
General Convention will be held at Tufts College, 
Mass., Sept. 8-14, 1941, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Notice is hereby given that a motion will be offered 
at the Convention to authorize the Board of Trustees 
to petition the legislature of the State of New York 
to amend the charter of the Convention so that, as 
amended, it will read as follows: 


Section 1. The name of the corporation now 
known as “The Universalist General Convention” 
(which corporation was created by chapter 133 of 
the laws of 1866 as amended by chapter 589 of the 
laws of 1872 and further amended by chapter 205 of 
the laws of 1881), is hereby changed to, and hence- 
forth the said corporation shall be called and known 
by the name of, “‘The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica.” 4 

Notwithstanding any provisions of said act of in- 
corporation as amended, said corporation shall have 
the purposes, objects, and powers hereinafter enum- 
erated. 


Section 2. The purposes and objects of said cor- 
poration shall be: 

First: To conduct religious and educational 
operations in the United States and elsewhere; to 
promote, directly or indirectly, the establishment and 
maintenance of churches, parishes, state and auxiliary 
organizations of the Universalist denomination, 
missions, church schools, memorials, welfare or- 
ganizations and kindred institutions; and to promote, 
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directly or indirectly, the building, maintenance, and 
operation of edifices for any such purpose. 

Second: To promote unity among the churches, 
parishes, state conventions, auxiliary organizations 
and clergymen of the Universalist denomination 
wherever located, by the exercise of such jurisdiction 
as shall have been or may be conferred upon it by such 
as are now within its fellowship, or as shall hereafter 
submit thereto. 

Third: To promote the training of candidates for 
the Christian ministry, to provide regulations for 
their admission to fellowship in the Universalist 
denomination, and for their discipline, through itself 
or through constituent state organizations, and to 


_provide aid for needy clergymen and their families. 


Fourth: To promote harmony among adherents of 
all religious faiths, whether Christian or otherwise. 


Section 3. Said corporation shall have such 
powers as are from time to time granted by the 
General Corporation Law of the State of New York 
to non-stock corporations; but it shall not in the 
State of New York establish, conduct or give en- 
couragement or assistance to any secular educa- 
tional institution or work without the consent and 
continued approval of the University of the State of 
New York. 


Section 4. In furtherance of any of the purposes 
or objects of the corporation, it may acquire by grant, 
gift, purchase, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and may 
hold, administer, transfer, convey, mortgage, or lease 
any real or personal property, and may invest and re- 
invest its funds in any securities approved by its 
governing board, or, in the intervals between the 
sessions of the board, by the unanimous approval of a 
committee on investment of said board, in accordance 
with the terms, grants, or contracts relating to any 
properties, of which it may become possessed, and 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the State of New York. And said corporation shall 
also be competent to act as trustee in respect to any 
devise, bequest, or gift pertaining to the objects of 
said corporation; and devises, bequests, or gifts of 
real or personal property may be made directly to 
said corporation or in trust for any of the purposes 
comprehended in the general objects for which said 
corporation is constituted. 


Section 5. The corporation may elect or appoint 
such officers and adopt and have such constitution, 
by-laws, and regulations in relation to its organiza- 
tion, to the management, disposition, and sale of its 
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real or personal property, to the duties and powers of 
its officers and to the management and conduct of its 
corporate business and affairs as it may deem proper, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States 
or the State of New York. 


Section 6. Meetings of the corporation may be 
held at such time or times and at such place or places 
in the United States, within or without the State of 
New York, as the corporation may from time to time 
determine. 


Section 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Notice is also given of the following proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws of the Convention: 

(1) to amend the By-Laws by inserting the fol- 
lowing article to be known as Article II, and to read 
as follows: 


Article 1I—Central Planning Council 


There shall be and hereby is established a Central 
Planning Council, of which the General Superin- 
tendent shall be a member and the Chairman ex 
officio. The membership of this Council shall consist 
of two representatives, one of whom shall be an 
officer or board member and one of whom shall be a 
staff member, appointed by each of the following 
organizations: The Universalist General Convention, 
The Association of Universalist Women, The General 
Sunday School Association, The Young People’s 
Christian Union, and The Universalist Publishing 
House, or their successors. 

The Council may, with the approval of the Board 
of Trustees, appoint to its membership representa- 
tives of such other areas of denominational work as 
in its judgment may be desirable. 

The Council shall be charged with the duty of so 
organizing the relationships of the various activities 
of the denomination that it may function as a unified 
whole. It shall formulate policies and endeavor to 
correlate the services provided by the departments 
and agencies of the General Convention and of the 
auxiliary bodies, preventing overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. It shall, under the leadership of the 
General Superintendent, be a continuously operating 
agency for the formulating of co-operative programs, 
securing approval of them, and overseeing the carry- 
ing of them into effect. It shall recommend to the 
‘Trustees of the General Convention and to the auxil- 
iary bodies such redistribution of existing functions 
or the establishing of new ones and such other meas- 
ures for improving the administration of the whole 
Church as it may deem wise. Any action involving 
the expenditure of money not specifically appro- 
priated for its use shall receive the approval of the 
Board of Trustees and of any auxiliary body thereby 
affected before becoming operative. 

The Council shall appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the General Superintendent shall be 
the Chairman, and may appoint such other commit- 
tees as its work may require. It shall meet in Janu- 
ary and May of each year, or at such other times as 
the General Superintendent or the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. It shall report its doings at each 
regular session of the General Convention. 

(2) Renumber present Articles II to IX in- 
clusive, so that hereafter they shall appear as Articles 
III to X inclusive. 

John M., Ratcliff, Secretary. 


CA Bible 


That calls for thought. 
from several authoritative sources. 
Perhaps a new beginning in Hebrew- 
Christian theology. 


The Word of Faith 


A Simplified Scripture 


Compiled 


The Universalist Bookstore 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


The Southern Industrial Institute, a 
secondary school for white youth at 
Camp Hill, Alabama, is in need of three 
teachers for its sessions of 1941-1942. 
School opens September 17. A teacher of 
mathematics and history; a teacher of 
science; a music teacher. It is possible 
that some teacher reading this note might 
like to spend a winter in the lower South. 
Salary modest. Wire or write Lyman 
Ward, Principal. 


Christening Certificates 
and Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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' 
COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


“Reduced prices 


on Gorham Ecclesiastical Appointments 


THREE-STEP BASE CROSS 
Skillfully assembled and superbly finished 


No. 2124 18 inches high (plain) . . $40.00 
MAA eA TEN (od?) he AB OO 
Gein ty SBE O0 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street .’. ee 


Boston, Mass. 


REOPENING DAY POST CARDS 


FOR CHURCH 


1841 


SCHOOLS 


Nos. 1841 and 1842 are designed to be sent to 
children. 
upper grades. 


No. 1844 can be used for the 


Price, $1.25 per 100 in any quantity. 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 

Little Marjorie, who had been allowed 
to attend the party, left her chair and 
walked over and attempted to whisper to 
her mother. 

“Now dear,” said the mother, “if you 
have anything to say, please talk so that 
everyone can hear.” 

“Oh, all right, Mummy, but I was going 
to say that Bishop Jones helped himself to 
more crackers and jam when you weren’t 
looking.” —E xchange. 


* * 


A household was disturbed by a raid in © 


the night. ‘Hurry up, Mother, let’s get 
downstairs,’ called the husband. She 
began to move, but not quickly enough. 
“Come on! Come on! ”’ called the husband 
again. “All right,’’ she answered, “but I 
must find my teeth.” “Heavens, woman!’’ 
replied he. “It’s bombs they’re dropping, 
not sandwiches!’—The Christian World, 
London. 
e+ 
A woman carrying a small American 
flag walked into the city hall at Kansas 
City, and, stepping up to the information 
booth, announced: “‘I’ve just been made an 
American citizen. Now,’ she added, con- 
fidently, “where can I get my taxes re- 
duced?’’—Boston Globe. 


* * 


Smith: ““My wife and I suffer from -al- 
ternate insomnia.” 

Brown: ‘Alternate insomnia! What is 
that?” 

Smith: “Whoever gets to sleep first 


keeps the other awake all night.’’—Provi- 
dence Journal. 
* * 
“Do you mean to say that Sandy is 
famous for his after-dinner speaking?” 
“Tl say! He always manages to be 
speaking on the telephone when the waiter 
brings the check.”’—Haxchange. 
* x 
“Fat fruit,’’ one parson advised another 
who was not feeling so fit. ‘“You can’t eat 
too much fruit.’”’ “Adam did,’’ was the 
Jaconic reply.—H xchange. 
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An Ohio Universalist 


fe editor of the Leader suits us. 


Long may he 


edit! But it might be more to the point to say 
it with a check. Enclosed find $20.00. It isa 


small check, but all I can send now. 


Ohio Universalist. 
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So writes an 


Editors come and go, but the paper goes on. For 
122 years it has been carrying our gospel of love to 
remote places where we have no churches as well as 
to our people in Universalist parishes. Hundreds read 
it in libraries. It spans the ocean and carries the gos- 


pel to distant lands. 


If you believe 
in the 


LEADER 


and want to 
help it 


Communicate with the manager 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, "A. Bi. Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, "Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
irector 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., 

Dentl Scheel ‘Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D:; Ph. om D. M.D., 


The Pion ther School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


